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amendment, and the entire Conservative strength rallied
to its support it might mean, unless the Irish chose
to save them, the end of the Liberal administration.
Thus, when in March, 1910, MacDonald moved an official
Party resolution on the Wages of Government Employees,
and it unexpectedly became apparent that the Con-
servatives would support it, sixteen of the nineteen
Labour Members voting had to hurry into the ' NoJ
Lobby against their own amendment. Nor was it always
easy to explain these tactics to the rank and file. At the
next annual Conference MacDonald had to defend the
Group against the charge of having shelved an amend-
ment on the ground that it might have brought down the
Government. He made it clear that to eject the Liberals
would serve no Labour interest. Would unemployment,
he asked ironically, unemployment, "the last problem
to be solved before we had a better state of organisation,"
be "solved by a few dissolutions?"

By April the three Resolutions were through and a
Parliament Bill was to follow. And then, most unexpect-
edly, on May 6, 1910, King Edward died. The reign of
George the Fifth was opening under lowering clouds.
From June to November a Constitutional Conference,
of four Liberal, and four Conservative leaders, toiled
to arrive at an accommodation on the interlocked issues
of Irish Home Rule and the Lords' Veto. Not till
November 10 was its failure announced. Neither the
Labour Party nor the Irish had been represented at these
discussions, and Labour strongly disapproved both of
the Conference, as unrepresentative of the whole House,
and of the political truce as "demoralising." During the
negotiations a bold attempt was made at an even wider
field of agreement. Mr. Lloyd George proposed a coal-
ition with the Conservatives to the Prime Minister.
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